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aspect of satyagraha which must be presented to the public. We
had quarrelled too long and often on trivials. We were heedlessly
divided. There was no reason why we could not find a common
denominator of action. There must be some things on which we
could all unite and for the prosecution of which we could all meet
under the same roof. The spinning-wheel, unity between the
different communities and removal by Hindus of untouchability
were the items on which perhaps all could unite. I had al-
ready seen Mrs. Besant and ventured in a humble spirit to place
my view before her. I would likewise canvass the other leaders.
I would on no account divide the Congress and if I found a desire
to quarrel, I would certainly not only take no part in any divi-
sion but would take a back seat and retire from any such un-
seemly contest. Any programme must therefore be a programme
arrived at not by the majority of votes but by mutual informal
discussion and agreement. The vote may come in, if necessary,
after agreement on all sides. If I found that there was no pro-
gramme that I could work, I should gladly retire altogether but
not lead obstruction. The most benign spirit of satyagraha was
a spirit of perfect self-surrender in which resistance if any was otx
matters of obvious principle which one might have practised and
woven into one's life. I told the audience that the whole science
of satyagraha if it might be so called was evolved out of pro-
longed experience in the domestic field. In its terrible aspect I
had to practise it in connection with my own wife, son and
brother long deceased. It had cost me their estrangement. But
it was all out of deepest love. I believe myself to be capable of
boundless love as well towards other creatures of God as to-
wards my own dearest relatives. Sometimes love's anguish left
deep scars on the loved ones but it left much deeper ones on the
lover's bosom. I owed no ill will to Englishmen. I had in them
some of my best friends but there came a time when I had to
say, "You shall not exploit my country. The exploitation has
done incalculable harm. Some of you are indifferent to its wel-
fare and would squeeze it as much as you can. Some others
among you believe in your ignorance that the English rule in
India is for her own good and that you are her trustees. This
thing must end and that soon/' For me to say this was to
put my whole soul into doing it. The attempt had resulted in
bringing into prominence the terrible aspect of satyagraha. It
had not ended the system of exploitation but it had resulted in
dividing us. I must therefore put forth my whole energy in expo-
sing to view the benignant aspect of satyagraha. That could only